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,From Alexander's Weekly Messenger.) 
THE GLOBE THEATRE. 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 
-—_-_-_—— “If I win 
Your kind commands, “twill bring more custom in; 
When other fill’'d rooms with neglect disdain ye, 
My little Aouse (With thanks) shall entertain ye.’ 
Epilogue. 1633. 

Persons and places connected with the name 
of Shakspeare must necessarily have a greater 
degree of interest than they would otherwise. 
It is his genius that hallows them, and gives to 
each and every particular—‘“A local habitation 
andaname!” It was at the Globe and the 
Black-Friars, (which also belonged to the same 
company, that all Shakspeare’s plays were first 
performed, and where himself played, and 
“ strutted his idle hour away.” We give some 
account of this Theatre, the Globe, as being 
one of the Temples associated with his dra- 
matic muse. 

The Globe Theatre on the Bank side nearly 
opposite the end of Friday Street, London, was 
erected in 1594. We have been able to give 
the year from the discovery of a bond dated 
22d of December, 1593, given by Richard Bur- 
bage, the actor to Peter Strecte, for the due 
performance on the part of Burbage, of the 
Covenants, containcd in an indenture of the 
agreement for the erection of this theatre. 
Peter Streete was the carpenter employed to 
do the work, which was commenced soon after 
the date of the bond, as during the summer 
scason it was used by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants. Malone seems to have confounded 
the erection of the Globe after its destruction 
by fire in 1613, with the original building, for 





the representation of a rude wood-cut which he 
describes is evidently the new. 
the shape of the Old Globe, take the following 
from articles of agreement between Peter 
Streete, and Hensbowe, and Alleyn in 1599, to 
erect the Fortune Theatre in Golding Lane, 
after the fashion of the late erected play house 
called the Globe. We learn that both the 
Theatres were to have the same stairs, con- 
veyance, and divisions, within and without; 
that the two stages were to be constructed 
similarly, and the interiors to be fitted up alike, 
excepting that the Fortune was to be more or- 
namented, inasmuch as all the main supports 
were not to be round as in the Globe, but square 
and wrought like pilasters, with carved satyrs 
for capitals. ‘The Globe had two doors, doubt- 
less one leading into what is called the ‘tire 
house, and the other into the body of the Thea- 
tre, where the audience was accomodated. 
That it had rails to prevent spectators in the 
yard from intruding on the stage, is evident, 
from the following lines in the poetical intro- 
duction to The Black Book, printed in 1604. 

“And now that I have ventured up on high, 

Above the stage-rails of this Eastern Globe, 

I must turn actor.” 

W. Fennor, in his “ pescarrtions,” 1616, 
speaks with great contempt of that part of the 
audience in a public Theatre which occupied 
the yard ; he calls them ironically, the “ most 
understanding grounded men,” and then adds ; 

“Let but one ask the reason why they roar, 

They'll answer, ‘cause the rest did so before ; 

But leave we these, who for their just reward 

Shall gape and gaze among fools in the yard." 


As a proof of 


Malone was of an opinion that the Globe 
was so denominated, net from the shape of its 
interior, but from its sign, and he ob:erves— 
* That the sign was Hercules supporting the 
Globe, under which was written :— 


“TJotus, mundus, agit, histrionem 


Hentzer (who travelled in England, in 1599) 
alluded to the old Globe, when he describes it, 
without giving it a name, as one—*Horum 
theatrorumqua, omnia, lignea, sunt.* It was 
unquestionzbly constructed of wood, and it 
seems to have been of an hexagonal shape, as 
was the cuse with the erection of the one by 
which it was succeeded in 1613, It was pro- 
bably circular within, and like other public 
play houses, it was open to the we ther, ex- 
cepting over the stage, whieh was covered with 
a thatched roof. 

The Black-Friars Theatre was erected in 
1576, by James Burbage and others, who had 
obtained the patent for playing in 1574. Ste. 
phen Goson speaks of the Blick-fiiars in his 
“Plays confuted in five actions,” printed 1581. 
It continued in its original state until 1596, 
when it was in the hands of Richard Burbage, 
Shakspeare, and others, whose names were at- 
tached to a petition addressed—* To the right 
honourable the Lords of her Majestie’s most 
honourable privie Councell, the humble petition 
of Thomas Pope, Richard Burbage, John Hem- 
mings, Augustine Phillip»s,+ William Shakes. 
peare, William Kempe, William Slye, Nicho- 
las ‘Tooley, and others, servants to the right 
honourable the Lord Chamberlaine, her majes- 
tie.”"} 

This petition bears date 1596, and by which 
it appears that the name of Siakspeare is the 
fifth in the enumeration. It is eleven years 
anterior to the date of any other authentic 
record which contains the name of our great 
dramatist, and it may warrant various conjec- 
tures as to the rank he held in the company in 
1596, as a poct and a player. 

Shakspeare wrote for the stage as carly as 
1591, but what the pieces were are not known; 
several productions of that period were attri- 
buted to him; they were entitled—*Locrine, 
the London Prodigal ;” “The Puritan, or the 
Widow of Watling Street ;" “ Thomas Lord 
Cromwell ;” “Sir John Oldcastle,” ( first pert.) 
“A Yorkshire Tragedy.” “The three last are 
not only unquestionably Shakspeare’s, but in 
my opinion they deserve to be classed among 
his best and matured works.” —Schlegel. 


* See Malone. 

tSamuel Gilburne, one of the actors in Shake- 
peare’s plays, was articled to Augustine Phillipes, 
whose name stands forth in the license of King 
James, in 1603; in his will dated May 4th 1606, 
Gilburne is called. by Phillipes, bis “late appren- 
tice.” Nicholas Tooley was an apprentice to the 
celebrated Kichard Burbage. 

Of this portion of the old dramatic history, though 
interesting, our space will not permit us to give any 
further extracts; one, however, we annex :—Accord- 
ing to Hensiowe’s papers, William Augustine, a 
layer, had an apprentice of the name of James 
Dotseew : and in mber, 1597, Hensiow bought 
the boy's services from his master for 81; the entry 
is thus :— 

“Bought my boy Jeammes Brystow, of William 
Augustine, player, the 18th of Lecember, 15/7, fer 
viiijl. 

tie this petition which is too long for publication, 
they call themselves “ owners and actors.” 
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Steevens sdmite, at least in some degree, that 
they are Shakspeare’s as well as the others, 
excepting Locrine ; but he speaks of them, with 
great contempt, as quite woithless productions. 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Sir John Old. 
castle, are Biographical Dramas and models in 
this species. The first is linked, from its sub- 
ject, to Henry the Eighth, and the second to 
Henry the Fifth. The second part of Oldcastle 
is supposed to have been lost. Tie Yorkshire 
Tragedy is in one act—a dramatised tale of 
murder; the tragical effect is overpowering, 
and it is extremely important to see how poeti- 
cally Shakspeare could handle such a subject. 

There have been still ascribed to him :—Ist. 
The Merry Devils of Edmonton, a comedy in 
one act, printed in Dodsley’s old plays. ‘This 
has certainly some appearance in its favour. It 
contains a merry landlord, who bears a great 
similarity tothe one in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 2. The Accusation of Paris. 3. The 
Birth of Merlin. 4. Edward the Third. 5. 
Fair Emma. 6. Mucedorus. 17. Arden of 
Feversham. [The reader will find in the 
British Drama, vol. 2, an Historical ‘Tragedy 
of this name, written by George Lille] I have 
never seen any of these, and cannot, therefore, 
say anything respecting them. Macedorus is 
taken from the old story of Valentine and Or- 
son. Arden of Feversham is said to be a tra- 
gedy on the stury of a man from whom the 
poet descended, on the mother’s side. 

(‘The play of Hamlet is said to be Shake- 
peare’s first production. ‘This is impossible— 
it is the work of a master, not an apprentice. 
The plot may have been sketched at an earlier 
period, which aflerwards was re-written, and 
gradually formed by him to its present pertect 
state. If Shakspeare did not write these plays 
ascribed to him, who did? His competitors in 
the dramatic world are pretty well known, and 
if those of them who had even acquired a 
considerable name—a Lilly, a Marlow, a Hey- 
wood, are still so very far below him, we can 
hardly imagine that the author of a work 
which rives so high beyund theirs, would have 
remained unknown !} 

It is a curious fact, that Shakspeare says in 
his prefrce to his “ Venus and Adonis,” that it 
is the “first heir ofan invention;” from this, we 
would inferthat the plays upon which he was 
engaged until 1593 were not of his invention, 
but adapted to the stage! One Robert Greene, 
a writer of that perio’, says in his “ groats 
worth of wit,” 1592.—“ There is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his 
tiger's heart wrapped in a pl.yers hide, sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombust out a blank- 
verse as the best of you; and being an absolute 
Johannes Fac-totum, is in his own conceit, the 

only SHAKE scene in a country.” This quota- 
tion is made simply to show that Shakspeare in 
1592, had gained a reputation by altering and 
amending the plays of preceeding dramutists, 
and those picces named above, and which are 
not to be found in his acknowledged works, are 
of this class. It was not until after the year 1596, 
that Shakspeare’s reputation began to go up- 
wards, for in that year we find that his name 
only stood filth on the list of actors at Black- 
Friar’s, which was not a very ornamental sta- 
tion as an acfor or as an author. 

‘The precursors of Shakspeare, who were 
the most famous as dramatic authors, were 
Robert Greene, Thomas Lodge, George Pecle, 
Christopher Marlowe, Thomas Nashe, John 
Lyly, and Thomas Kyd. ‘These all contributed 
greatly to advance the improvement and_per- 
fection of the English stage. At length, and 
we may give the date as nearly as 1591, the 
great luwinary of the drumatic world blazed 
out upon England, and began to produce that 
inimitable series of plays, which for more 
than two centuries have been the delight, the 
admiration, and the pride of the world! ‘The 
name of Shakspeare will never die while 
* The stage ! that threads each lab’rynth of the soul, 
Wakes laughter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop roll; 


‘that’s hoots at folly, mocks proud fashion’s slave ,} 
uncloaks the hypocrite, and brands the knave.” 





We could fill a volume with the material 
which this history affords—the Globe, the 
Black-friare, the dramatic writers, and the im- 
mortal Shakspeare, are themes that would 
never tire, and whose histories are identified 
with the most pleasing portions of the drarma’s 
career! but we have already perhaps gone too 
far—we will close the subject for the present. 

The Globe theatre was destroyed by fire on 
the 29th of June, 1613, during the performance 
of a play called“ All is True,’ founded on the 
story of Henry VIII. It might be either 
Shakspeare’s or Samuel Rowley’s, “When You 
See Me, Know Me,” under a new name. The 
burning of this ‘Theatre was considered by the 
bigoted, as a judgment upon players and plays. 
Prymne, who wrote against the stage at that 
time says :—“ That the devil was seen on the 
stage in the midst of the flames, hissing hot.” 
It was consumed im less than an hour. Henry 
Wotten says in a letter, giving an account 
of its destruction—* This was the fatal period 
of that virtuous fabric wherein nothing did 
perish but wood and straw, and a few forsaken 
cloaks, and only one man had his breeches set 
on fire, that would perhaps have broiled him if 
it had net been for the benefit of a provident 
wit; he put it out with a bottle of ale.” (Relig. 
Wotten, Edit. 1672, p. 425.) 

What a description of the burning of the 
Temple wherein the genius of Shakspeare was 
wont to light up the countenance of the thou- 
sands who assembled there, and by his flashes 
of wit, unequalled, and never to be surpassed, 
kept them in a roar—and yet Wot'en could 
speak of the destruction of a Temple so hal- 
lowed, in terms neither decent or manly, What 
kind of a soul inhabit d so base a tenement 
speaks in every line. A ballad monger of the 
day wrote sixteen verses upon the occasion 
of the fire, beginning thus :— 

Now sitt thee down, Melpomene, 
Wrapt in a sea cole robe, 

And tell the doleful tragedie, 

That late was played at Globe etc., etc. 


THE 
SOUTHERN STAGE, 
ACTORS AND AUTHORS. 











IN THREE PARTS. 





(PART FIRST,) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 

Mr, Caldwell’s Letter, dated New Orleans, 

The drama, to which little respectabilty had 
been attached to its members, was in a very 
degraded state, when I first came to the Seuth 
and West; for with the exception of my old 
friend Samuel Drake, there was not a manager 
who had been regularly bred to the profession, 
west of the Alleghanies. Collins and Junes, it 
is true, got up the old Ciocinnati theatre, but 
they were of Drake's own company, and did it, 
to do business on their own account. ‘They 
were men of talent, and would have succeeded ; 
the death of Cullins put an end to that attempt 
at the drama’s respectability in Cincinnati, and 
the theatre or barn, was at the disposal of 
every would be manager who could pay ten, 
fifteen, or twenty dollars per night for the 
rent.* 

I don’t know that my friends ever claimed 
fur me the credit of being the first founder of 
the drama in the South and Wcs', but certainly 
they may say thus far, I have been the best, 
and this falshood its.lr dare not deny, that I 





*The death of Collins did not put an end to the 
progress of the drama in Cincinnati, an old and 
valued friend of ours says -— The building in which 
they performed was not large, but it was better than 
a barn, having been built expressly for a theatre—[ 
saw the foundation laid, and have seen good acting 
ia it, Cooper, Forrest, Miss Kelly, Clara Fisher, 
Master Burke, Philips, Booth, and indeed all the 
bright and particular stars in the country, not except- 
ing Mr. Caldwell himself—Sol ~mith also trod the 
poards with much success.” 


am the first founder of the American drama, 
at the emporium of the South and West, New 
Orleans, After paying ten thousand dollars 
per annum for three years, for the use of the 
French theatre four nights in the week, I 
built the first American theatre in New Orleans 
in 1522, out of my own private fortune. My 
claim to being the founder of the drama in the 
South and W st, may be better appreciated, 
when it is known, that immediately after my 
first emigration to New Orleans, in 1819, I 
conceived the idea of drawing our great Tra- 
gedian, Cooper, to share with me in an en- 
gagement, the liberal support of this glorious 
people. I succeeded, and from that day the 
drama assumed a tone, which has spread 
through the whole valley of the Mississippi. 
From that day I have wielded the tinsel scep- 
tre, and commanded to the South and West, 
every distinguished member of the profession, 
who has sought these shores, even in the face 
of death, as too many thought it was, to visit 
this (as they termed it,) yellow fever city. 
Mammon and fame led them on; and season 


. after season, I introduced them to crowded 


and delighted audiences. 

Regularly bred in the profession from my 
boyhood, having arrived at a degree of fame 
as an actor, in my particular line, high comedy, 
that no other actor had awarded to him in the 
South and West, posscasing great energy and 
ambition, I soon made inroads upon the the- 
atrical taste which then existed, and by sub- 
stituting properly, constructed theatres for 
barns, and rallying around me, at any price, 
the best talent of the country, made the drama 
popular, and its professors respected; which 
was not so befure. In this point of view, it 
may be considered that I am the founder of 
the drama, rather than that I was the cance 
of the first play being acted in any one of the 
cities where I have been. I am the founder 
of the legitimate* drama in the South and 
West, for my first company in New Orleans, 
numbered among it—Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Entwistle, Mr. and Mrs, Gray, 
Mr. Keene, (vocalist,) Brenan, a daughter of 
Bernard’s. Mrs. Price, Miss Tilden, and a 
number of young men and women who had 
acquired notice by practice in my Virginia 
theatres. A description of this company, 
which sailed from City Point to New Orleans, 
had I time to write it, would be amusing. New 
Orleans at that time, was considered the birth 
place of the yellow fever, and when I first men- 
tioned to the con pany, that the next town we 
played in was New Orleans,* an almost univer- 
sal expression of horror took place, and had 
nearly proved fatal to my attempt to establish 
the drama in the South; fortunately however, I 
hed calculated correctly upon the character of 
my people: for | had a vessel chartered, the 
schooner Betsy, Captain Benedict. She was to 
leave in three days, and no alternative remained, 
but to be out of a situ:tion, or to follow their 
leader. Actors are something like solders, if 
they like their leader, they will brave every dan- 
ger with him; and it so happened, } had their 
confidence—besides which, they felt secure of 
their pay, no weak inducement. In three days 
we were all on board—November 1819—acd 
made the voyage in thirty four days, from town 
totown, | opened the St, Philip street theatre, 
January Tih., 1820, with the “ Honey Moon,” 
and “ Three and Deuce,” to seven hundred do!- 
lars, (which was the utmost capacity of tbe 
house,) and continued to draw such houses, till 
the injury done to the Freach theatre, by my 
attraction, occasioned overtures to play in that 
house (then just finished and extremely popular, ) 
four nights a week ; the French company acting 
the other three. The public was dissatisfied 
with the St. Philip street, an old and dilapidated 
French theatre, and | closed with the offer for 


*L was once severely handled by a public print in 
New Orleans, fur using the word “jJegitimate in a 
republic.” He the editor, was opposed to me, or he 
would not have made himself so ridiculous. 

*Actors are engaged to play in any town, the man. 
ager chooses to take them. ; 
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the occupation of the new French theatre, for 
three vears, at one huodred dollars per nigut, 
lights included—I had the rent of both theatres 
to pay that season. [wound up the season in 
April ; the actors grumbled at staying longer, 
fearing the yellow fever, and so we returned to 
Petersburg, where the year previous | had built 
the new theatre.* On winding up, paying voy- 
age expences back again, and every other con- 
tingency, | found a balance in favor of my pocket 
one thousand seven, hundred and forty dollars. 
The newspapers of the day, however, said 1 had 
returned with two hundred hogsheads of sugar, 
profit. Ore newspaper editor knew that it was 
sold in Balumore for twenty thousand dollars— 
weil, that was not so bad! Fame made me 
rich whether 1 wasor not, and actors had in- 
creased confidence. My old friend, Thomas A. 
Cooper, whom | determined should accompany 
me the next time, had confidence, and I engaged 
him for the following winter, at the enormous 
sum of $3,333,33 for sixteen nights. He acted 
twenty four nights, to an average of seven hun- 
dred dollars, and made an impression which it 
will require a generatioa (about the period of an 
actor’s fame,) toobliterate. ‘The national dra- 
ma was now firmly rooted, and I began to con- 
sider seriously of building a theatre for it. The 
inconveniance of playing alternate nights with 
another company, the total unfitness of the arran- 
gements of the French theatre for my purposes ; 
scenery, machinery, &c., rendered it indispersa- 
ble, and I purchased the ground in Camp street 
to build, soas to be ready at the expiration of 
my then present lease, I laid the corner stone 
myself, of this theatre, on the 29th of May, 1822 
—builtten feet of wall, and stopped till Decem- 
ber; then recommenced on the 14th May, fol- 
lowing, 1823—opened it with the Dramatist and 
the Romp. This was the first American theatre.* 
In 1825 I built the Nashville theatre. I bought 
the lot from Major Wm. B. Lewis, fourth audi- 
tor. It cost twenty thousand dollars, ground 
included, I borrowed two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars in sums of one hundred dollars. 
Perhaps those, who would deprive me of my 
honors and say “ mine own is not mine own,” 
will assert that it was built by a joint stock com- 
pany. I built this theatre whilst performing 
with my own company in the old barn, in ninety 
two days, and opened it on the 9th October, 
1820, with the “ Soldier’s Daughter,” and ‘Turn 
Out.” In 1827 1 leased a large vacant build- 
ing at St. Louis, for seven years, with privilege 
of purchase, and converted it intoa theatre, add- 
ing a building fifty feet in the rear for a stage. 
This was the first regular theatre; I opened it on 
the 30th June, 1827, with “ Honey Moon,” and 
“* Rosioa.’’ 

In 18281 finished the building commenced 
by the Thespian association, in the city of Nat- 
chez. I found four walls, and made a pretty thea- 
tre out of it, and furnished it with scenery. It 
belongs to an incorporated company, of which I 
am one, owning forty shares of stock. I opened 
tnat theatre on 30th April, 1828, with the 
‘*Honey Moon,” and “Of age To-morrow.”’* 
In 1832 1 built the Cincinnati theatre. I com- 
menced it in 1831, laid all the foundation, and 
let them remain till March 1832, I borrowed 


*This fact has been disputed—I certainly obtained 
subscription, and it was a kind of stock, but I fur- 
nished the plans—my artist, Mr. Grain, superintended 
the building, my mechanist acted under him. I paid 
him his salary, and also the major part of the ex- 
pences, amounting to about twelve thousand dollars ; 
the whole cost was about twenty thousand dollars. I 
opened the Petersburg theatre on the twelfth day of 
October, 1818, with the Honey Moon, and Fortune's 
Frolic. I cleared ten thousand dollars in four months. 
Some debts finally remained for ground &c , for which 
the building was selzed, in my absence. I traversed 
the proceedings and put it into chancery, where it 
remained a few years, and as I did not attend to it, 
it was finally sold, by which I lost twenty thousand 
dollars. The difference between twelve and twenty 
thousand dollars arising from the scenery and decota- 
tions I had made in three years. 

“It cost seventy thousand dollars; [| borrowed four- 
teen thousandSfour hundred dollars in sums of three 
hundred dollars, from citizens for ten years admission, 
or until I returned them. 

*1 acted at the largest hotel at Nachez in 1823, and 
sent Mr. Cooper there, after an engagement in New 
Orleans, to play eight nights—he averaged three 
hundred and forty doliars per night 


no money to do this, 1 only laid out what I had 
made in that city in the dramatic way, for the 
improvement of the drama; it is true, I had not 
made quite enough to pay for it yet, but | 
intended, by erecting a respectable theatre, and 
drawing together respectable actors, to meke a 
positive improvement at the start, and elicit 
thereby a greater support. lt was emieuntly 
successful. {opened the theatre on the 4th 
July, 1832, with “ The Soldier's Daughter, "and 
** No Song no Supper,” to one thousand five hun- 
dred people.* 

On a review of this little account of theatres, 
it will be perceived by you, that I have erected 
six, and that they were all paid for by me, Such 
has been my enthusiasm in the cause of the dra- 
ma, that every dollar I have made in it, either as 
actor or manager, I have expended for its 
aggrandizement. The tide of success, and the 
flow of fortune from other snccessful enterprises, 
have given me the means of doing what my 
enthusiastic zeal has long wished for: i. e. to 
build for this great emporium of the vast valley 
of the Mississippi, a theatre, equalling in magni- 
tude and splendor, some of the first dramatic 
temples of the old world. A theatre, which, on 
the first night of its opening, should form a new 
era in the history of the national drama, and upon 
whose boards, the first talent of the legitimate 
drama should be anxious to tread. 

I laid the corner stone of this great building 
on the 9th May, 1835, and [ opened it on the 
30th November, 1835. That you may convey to 
your readers, who may never see this building, 
some idea of its magnitude ; I set you down the 
dimensions, which on reference to any other 
theatre in the union, measuring the parts as 
described below, will enable them to form some 
idea of its largeness.* 

Were I to write a history of my theatrical life, 
it would be fully as amusing as that of the Itin- 
erant, by Riley; but I have not time nor inclina- 
tion; [must be useful or I am nothing. No 
man has wrought as [ have for the drama, in 
this country; L say it not with shame. 1 love 
the drama. ‘The following words are quoted 
from my address to the people of New Orleans 
and Cincinnati, on my final appearance before 
them. I quote them, because they contain quite 
enough upon the subject, to exhibit the motives 
of my enthusiasm in the drama’s cause. ** Jt is 
a fact, of acknowledged notoriety, that the most 
civilized nations of antiquity, were the tirst to 
establish the regular drama; and it is a matter 
of equal noto iety, that the arts and sciences 
have advanced with the most rapid strides, in 
those nations, to which the advantages of the 
drama have been in the greatest degree extended, 
It would seem to be almost useless, in these 
enlightened days, to attempt to reason on the 
beneficial results of a well conducted theatre. 
We do those things best that are most agreeable 
to us; and the thorny and rugged path of life is 
seldom trodden by the traveller,if another more 
smooth and alluring, though somewhat longer, 
presents itself, So it is with the lessons of mor- 
ality. They are always zealousy, and sometimes 
elegantly enforced from the pulpit, and upon 
the serious and the old, have a clear and lasting 
effect— but, alas ! upon the young and thought- 
less, they press but lightly, and their impressions 
have as little durability as characters formed in 
sand, which the ocean daily washes. The same 
lessons of morality embodied by a good author, 
and exhibited from the stage in an agreeable and 
fascinating garb, have been known to heve 
effected the objects which the most learned, 
dignified and elegant divioes have sometimes 
failed to accomplish. ‘Then ‘to hold as ’twere 
the mirror up to nature,’ to show vice in its 
greatest, deformity, and to place virtue in its most 
lovely form, must be an object of the highest im- 
portance to every well regulated community ; 

*This was the largest theatre I had built,it is 
seventy feet front, and one hundred and thirty seven 
feet deep, fronting Third street and the lower market, 


with a twelve foot alley on one side, and six foot on 
the other. {tis a beautiful structure, and will not be 





surpassed in the West for half a century, unless | 
build one at Louisville, where [ will try to improve it. 

e A full description of this theatre will be given 
i® this work, we omit it here. 





and if that object can be effected by the proper 
exhibition, and application of the drama, the 
theatre cannot fail to be viewed as the most pow. 
erful engine that can be resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the Lest interests of society 
and of the younger portion in particular, and the 
great and paramount cause of morals in general, 
With these sentiments, 1 always thought that I 
was doing the greatest good imaginable, by in- 
troducing the diama in every villaze or hamlet, 
contiguous to the cities, and records will show, 
in every small town in Kentucky, Virpinia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, North Carolina, &c. the first 
attempts at a regular drama having been made by, 
and the press lauding my exertions both as actor 
and manager. In the following brief account 
of one year’s labor, you must not, neither must 
your readers imagine it is given to raise my fame 
or my name. I offer it so that those who read 
it, may take example by my industry, whether 
player, merchant, or mechanic, aud bear in mind 
that industry accompanied by integrity, and a 
moderate share of talent, will most lkely lead 
their owner, to the final accomplishment of his 
wishes,” 

It is stated of Mr, Cooper, that he has visited 
every state in the union, played in sixty four 
theatres, acted four thousand five hundred nights, 
and travelled twenty thousand miles, 

Mr. Caldwell has unfurled the banner of Thes- 
pis in thirteen states as proprietor; built four 
the..tres, and travelled sixty thousand miles as 
actor and manager, in thirteen years. From the 
15th May 1820, to the 14th July 1821, he per- 
formed the following route, travelling with the 
dramatic corps every mile—Washington City, 
Alexandria, D, C ; Fredericksburg, Richmond, 
Petersburg, and Norfolk, Virginia ; Charleston, 
S. C.; New Orleans, La.; Natchez, Miss, ; 
Nashville, Tenn, What would a manager, some 
trans-Atlantic brother, whose annual range does 
not exceed two or three hundred miles, say to 
this? Our manager's annual journey, which we 
have just mentioned, when completed amounted 
to six thousand miles. 

In 1821, we find Mr. Caldwell in Peters. 
burg, Virginia, with an excellent stock com- 
pany,among which we find the following names 
—Mr. Hughes, Mr, Hutton, Mr. Jetferson, Mr. 
Russel!, Mr. Gray, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Cafferty, 
Mr. Bentun, Mr. West, Mr. Scholes; Mra, 
Hughes, Russell, Hutton, Anderson, Miss Eliza 
Placide, Tilden, &c. He closed the Peters. 
burg theatre on the 2d of November, 1821, 
with the “Stranger,” and “Of Age ‘To-mor- 
row,” and opened in Norfolk, on the 5th of the 
same month, with “ Hamlet,” and the “ Lady 
and the Devil.” Cooper, Booth, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes, were the only stars engaged. 
This closed the season in Virginia, and opened 
the American Theatre in New Orleans, on 
Wednesday the 12th of December, 1821, with 
the “ Honey Moon,” and “ Three and Deuce,’’ 
company the same. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
made their first appearance in New Orieans, 
in the play of “ Fazio,” and on Wednesday, the 
1914 of the same month, Hilson made his first 
bow toa New Orleans audience, as “ Syke,” 
and “ Somno,” and J. B. Booth on the llth of 
February, 1822, and Cooper as Richard, Feb- 
ruary 6th. 

The reader will perceive at a glance, that 
Caldwell commenced with the legitimate drama, 
and though the public, or that portion of it, at 
least, who disregarded everything respectable, 
looked for Mother Goose, horses, tumbling, &c. 
He braved this vitiated taste, expressed pub- 
licly more than once, and finally placed it upon 
a footing with the literary institutions of the 
country, which time has in its outward course, 
only tended to strengthen. 

The success of Cooper was unprecedented in 
the annals of the drama,—we find at the head 
of a bill, dated February 11th, 1822, the fol- 
lowing notice :—* In consequence of the great 
press for boxes on Saturday, and with a desire 
to gratify a number of persons who were dis- 
appointed in obtaining them, the public is most 
respectfully informed, that Virginius will be 
acted once more, and for the last time, on 
Monday evening the 11th inst. 
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A list of the’names of actors and actresses, 
whom Caldwell introduced to the citizens ot 
New Orleans, as members of his company, 
during the time from his first performing at 
the old Orleans Theutre, to the opening of the 
Camp Street House, and who have since that 
period distinguished themselves in the annals 
of the drama, might not prove uninteresting, 
viz:—Messrs. Gray, Russell, Seott, William 
Forrest, Ludlow Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Russell, and 
Miss Jane Placide. 

In 1823, Caldwell played a few nights in 
Natchez, a lirge room in a hotel was the only 
convenient place that could be obtained, and 
it was there on the 18th of Apri!, 1823, that 
Cooper first astonished the good citizens of 
that city with bis inimitable performance of 
* Damon ;” Mrs. Drake enacting the part of 
* Calunthe,” the room averaged nigh'ly $340, 
the price of tickets being two dollars. After 
Cooper’s engazement was over, the piece was 
reduced to one dollar. Mr. Divyn succeeded 
him, and played a range of charac'ers—Mas- 
ter Smith and Mr. Pelby followed. The room 
closed July the 5th, and the company proceeded 
to Nasliville, where they played in un old barn 
—the opening night, Wednesday, July, 234d, 
1323, was the “ Soldier’s Dinghter, and “ ‘Turn. 
pike Gate.” The Widow Cheerly—Mrs. Rus- 
sell. Afier a successful season, the Barn closed, 
November the 22d, with the “ Acthiop,” and the 
* Manager in distress.” In looking over the 
cast of the pieces played, we were struck wi'h 
its powerful array of names,—such a company 
would succeed anywhere. 

Having laid the foundation stone of a new 
theatre in Nashville, and made arrangements 
to extend the whole vast extent of the “ fir 
west,” Mr. Caldwell opened his New Ameri- 
can Theatre, in New Orleans, on Thursday, 
January Ist, 1834. As this establishment 
tended to form a new era in the diamatic his. 
tory in the south, and i's being the first temple 
dedicated to the American Muse, this side of 
the Blue-ridge, a more full account of its open- 
ing may be expected, and which we cheerfully 
furnish, ‘The following were the arrangements 
of the theatre for the season :— 

Stage Manager, Mr. Russell. 

Comptroiler, Mr. Rowe. 

Leader of the Orchestra, Mr. Nopes. 

Stage Machinists, Varden and assistants. 
Engineer of the Gas department, Mr. Simonds. 
Scene Painter, &c., Mr. Monadelii. 


Days of performance, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. The theatre will be opened January, 
Ist, 1824, with 

THE PRIZE POEM. 

The commiitee to whom referred the exami- 
nation of the Address, presented to James H. 
Caldwell, Esq., for the opening of the New 
American Theatre of New Orleans, are of 
opinion that the Address written by ‘Thomas 
Wells, Eeq., of Boston, is the most appropriate, 
and entitled to the prize. They are also of 
opinion that the address written by James Por- 
ter, Esq., of Donaldsonville, Louisiana, pos. 
sesses great poctical merit; and request Mr. 
Caldwell to recite it onthe second night of the 
opening of the theatre, New Orleans, Decem- 
ber, 16th, 1823. 

Recited by Mr. Caldwell, at the opening of 
the New American ‘Theatre, in New Orleans, 
written by Thomas Wells, Esq. of Boston. 


When first, o’er Learning, Persecution trod, 

And fettered Letters felt his iron rod, 

Long, long in darkness bound, the Muses slept, 

Each Haunt left bardless, and each Harp un- 
swept ;— 

‘Till, bursting through the gloom, dramatic 
fire 

Apollo darted o’er each slumbering Lyre ; 

tit * clouds of Dullness, shot his attic 
ight, 

And chased the shades of Superstitious night ; 

Loud pwans then, broke forth, from every 
tongue,— 


The Temples echoed,—and the Chorus rung— 
Warm with new soul, young Music smote the 
strings, 
To Song gave life—to Inspiration wings !— 
Genius, by Freedom roused, shook off his yoke, 
And from his deep, oblivious dream awoke !~— 
Awoke, and saw the Drama’s towering dome, 
Swell its asylum arch, and call him Aome ; 
Allured to higher world’s, he took his flight, 
And rose to realms of empyrean height; 
Explored the winding paths of Fiction’s bowers, 
And gathered, for the Stage his deathless 
flowers. 
Her ample page, redeeming Learning spread, 
And o'er the night of Mind, her radiance shed, 
Taste polished life—the Arts refined the Age— 
And Virtue triumphed as she reared the stage. 
Patrons! this night, our cause to you, we trust, 
As Guardians of the Drama’s rights—be just; 
Support from you, the child of Thespis draws, 
Warms in your sun, and thrives on your ap- 
plause ; 
At your tribunal, he expected stands, 
And craves indulgent judgment at your hands ; 
Your willing smiles, then let his efforts share, 
And, to your shelter, take the Baskin’s heir! 
O, let your presence, lect your plaudits cheer, 
Our Protean toil, and give us welcome here! 
And yet, no purchased favour we would ask ; 
Unbiassed, and unbought, fulfil your task. 
Betore your critic bench, we humbly bend, 
And to your righteous voice, ourselves com- 
mend ;— 
No servile suppliants, to your court, we suc, 
But, praise and censure, claim alike, from you : 
Assembled here, to your decree submit, 
And hail in you, the arbiters of wit. 
And now, in scenic beauty drest, thou Dome— 
Tbe shield of Morals and of Sony the home— 
The nurse of Eloquence—the school of Taste, 
Hence, be thy altars by the Muses graced. 
Within thy walls, perhaps, by Genius led, 
Shall future Shakspeares’ sing, or Garricks’ 
tread ; 
In Roman grace, and majesty of mein, 
Some Kemble reign, the Monarch of the scene ; 
Her fire of soul, some Siddons here impart, 
Shoot through each quivering nerve, and storm 
the heart, 
On rapid wing, still speeds the auspicious time, 
When, Bards our own, the Olympic Mount 
shall climb ; 
When, round their consecrated shrines shall 
throng 
Our buskined Heroes, and our sons of Song ; 
In attic pride, our Drama then shal! rise, 
And nobly daring, claim the Thespian prize: 
To classic height exalt the rising age, 
And give, to peerless, lusting fame, the Stage. 


After which was represented Morton's Comedy 
of “ Town and Country, or Which is 
Best?” with te following 
cast :— 

Reuben Glenroy, . . Mr. Caldwell. 
Captain Glenroy,. . Mr. Forrest. 
Rev. Reuben Glenroy, Mr. E. Caldwell. 
Christopher Casey, . Mr. Ludlow. 
Trot, . « «© « « « Me. Gray. 
Plastic, . . « . . Mr. Garner. 
Jacky Hawbuck,. . Mr. Russell. 
Jaf Ross, . . « « Me. Scott. 
Williams, . . . « Mr. Higgins. 
Evans, . . . « . Mr. McCafferty. 
Waiter, . .. « « Mr. Scholes. 
The Hon. Mrs. Glenroy, . Mrs. Russell. 
Mrs. Trot, . . . . + + Mrs. Ludlow. 
Mrs. Moreen, . . . . . Mrs. Higgins. 
Goody Hawbuck, . . . . Mrs. Mongin. 
eee lle 
Rosalie Somers, . . . « Miss Placide. 
To conclude with the p:tite comedy, 
OF AGE TO.MORROW. 
Fred. Baron Willinghurst, . . Mr. Caldwell. 
On Tuesday evening, “ The Dramatist,” and 


“Rosina, or the Reapers,” with the Second 
Address, written by James Porter. 





‘The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 
circulation, through all parts of the country, is the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 
connected with the Stage. 
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DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION, 
Saturday Morning, December 18, 1841, 

TO READERS AN? CORRESPON- 

The biography of Mrs. Richardson is not 
completed yet. 

“X.+Y. Z.” is wrong in his conjectures 
We are responsible. 

“ Jacintha’s” Lines on the death of J—— 
are decidedly bad. 

“ W.” Wil be attended to. 

“ Dramaticus” has our thanks. Direct to 
the editor, care of the publishers, 

All communications coming from a distance 
must be post paid. 

We are indebted to our esteemed friend, Mr. 
Alexander, of the Weekly Messenger, for the 
wood cut of the Globe theatre, in the present 
number. We wrote the article for his paper 
some two years ago, and he had the cut made 
expressly for it. It is a copy from an original 
drawing. 

The letter from our esteemed correspondent 
in Charleston, was sent by private hands, and 
did not reach us until this week. 


THE NATIONAL THEA TRE—Mr. Bur- 
ton and Ourselves !!—On Monday evening 
we wended our way to the National theatre, and 
for the first time were told that our humble 
name was crased from the free list of that es- 
tablishment. The announcement was made 
in avery gentlemanly manner, by the door- 
keeper; and we received the important an- 
nouncement without a shudder; it did not 
come upon us like a thunderclap, or cause any 
extraordinary excitement upon our nervous 
system. Weasked permission to see the book 
wherein the names are registered. Ours was 
blotted out by the manager himself!! Whata 
condescension on his part.—Our name blotted 
out by Burton! purity sullied by immorality— 
our name, free from spot or stain, erased by 
Wm. E. Burton!!! 

The reader will naturally ask what was our 
crime! Our answer is—we do not know! A 
short time since, however, we published an ar- 
ticle on the immorality ofthe stage, wherein 
we spoke of certain things which have hada 
tendency to bring the drama into disrepute, it 
was said thatsome of the charges brought 
against certain actors, managers, &c, suited 
Mr. Burton. If our name has been erased 
on that account, we feel highly gratified ; for 
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being the advocates of the drama, its purity 
and its morality, it was not to be expected that 
our ideas were congenial with those of the 
manager, and thus we became a martyr in the 
drama’s cause, We generally take these 
things good naturedly, and feel no disposition 
to use the power we certainly have of drawing 
upon us a libel suit by t-lling some awful truths. 
ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA IN 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sir Walter Scott in his Romances of the Mo- 
nastry and the Abbot, vividly pourtrays those 
masques, leuds, interludes, and dramatic per- 
formances which prevaled in the early time, 
and from which, originated the drama ina 
more regular form in England. The austere 
demands of the Catholic pricsthood upon the 
people, found their relaxation in those pastimes 
which were the amusements of the holidays or 
festivals of the church. 

If we are permitted to c.ll these performances 
the drama iv its incipient state, and we see no 
reason for hesitation, we shall find that the 
drama in England originated with the mem- 
bers of the church—the stern professors of re- 





ligion who availed themselves of its influence 
on the minds of the people, thus aiding their 
means of engrafling a religious faith popularly 
among the public, extending it to their amuse- 
ments, in those seasons of relaxation when 
monastic services were dispensed with. These 
masques as they were termed from the custom 
which prevailed of the performers appearing in 
masks were of very early origin. 

In the early days of printing, when the ope- 
rations of the press were limited to eclesiastical 
purposes, to publications of the bible, homilies, 
religious exercises, &c., it was permitted, the 
circulation of some of the most favored of those 
plays among the holy brotherhood. The ear- 
liest publications extant is, ‘ Creation, a masque’ 
as it was performed by the monks of the abbey 
at Abingdon, in the year 1564, and we believe 
this is the first printed drama in England: so 
thought John Kemble, who possessed himself 
ofa copy which he added to his rare and most 
valuable library. It was considered in those 
days a prostitution of the press to employ its 
agency toany other than the pious purposes 
of the church, and nearly half a century elapsed 
from its first institution in England before any 
work was printed ofany other character. The 
custom of masques however which had hitherto 
been limited to the cloister began to prevail 
more generally about the period of Henry the 
Fourth and the turbulent reigns of Henry the 
Sixth,Richard the Third and Henry the Seventh. 
The more dissolute of the monks joining inte- 
rest with certain itinerants called mummers, 
frequenting fairs, &c., went about from place 
to place exhibiting themselves so grossly that 
they brought great scandal on the monastic 
life, and the most signal disgrace upon them. 
sclves, and in the subsequent reign, that of 
Henry the Eighth. On the dissolution of the 
monastries, their number so increased in the 
itinerant profession of mumming or acting 
that the most severe penalties were required to 
supprcss them, and no less so to restrain their 
grossliccntiousness. But notwithstanding these 
perversions of the original institution of theat- 
rical exhibitions, the charms of moral drama 
were sufficiently developed to attract the atten- 
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tion of men of genius and literary ability, who 
sought it as a fitting arena for the display of 
their powers in composition, and in the illus- 
trations of human nature, and of those pissages 
in history which might afford instruction and 
improvement. 

(To be Continued.) 


A NEW PAGEANT 
[las been produced in London with much 


success, entithd The Birth of a Prince. The 
characters introdyced are “ Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert,a young squalling baby—Dr. 
Lacock, Sir James Clarke, Dr. Ferguson, Mr. 
Bladgen, the Duchess of Kent, old Mrs. 8. 
Brough, a nurse,” &c, &c. The thing is so 
ridiculous that the whole nation are anxious to 
see it. Lords and Dukes, Bishops and Knights 
are in ecstacies about it, and actually proffer 
to kiss the big toe of the squalling baby if they 
can only gain admission to the royal bed- 
chamber. Since the days of Tom Thumb 
there has been no such I’om Foolery exhibited 
in the world. 
out to be a real prince, does nothing through- 
out the piece but eat pap. Prince Albert dan- 
ces a hornpipe, Victoria takes her gruel, and 
laughs in her sleeve at the folly of her people. 
The underplot of the pageant is the horrible 
state of the poor. One scene represents a cot- 
ton factory, where two hundred ragged, half- 
starved children are at work—another repre- 
sents the dwellings of the poor in the neigh- 
borhood of Birmingham and Sheffield, whose 
inmates are calling upon an extravagant mo- 
narchy for bread. The piece was well got 
up; and the curtain fell amid the shouts of the 
rich, and the hisses of the poor. It is not to 
be played again for twelve months. 
THEATRES. 

We have now four theatres in operation, and 
we question if their nightly receipts are ade- 
quate to the expenses. It is not for us to ques- 
tion the motives and actions of managers, 
they are, or at least should be, the best judges 
of their own affairs, but it does strike us, that 
the present management of the Chesnut loses 
sight of his own interest in the permitting a 
certain few to put up pieces solely for them- 
selves without consulting the wishes or the 
taste of the people. It strikes us that the 
Arch street company is decidedly bad, if it 
were good, there is every reason to believe an 
excellent business might be done. 

It strikes us that the stars at the National 
will carry off all the profit. 

It strikes us that the razeing down the Wal- 
nut st. company, and substituting such actresses 
as Mrs. Rider for those who go to the Chesnut, 
are movements calculated to injure that con- 
cern, It strikes us that the excellent order 
preserved at the Circus, and the fashionable 
houses nightly attracted there is a decided 
reflection on the legitimate character uf the 
regular drama. 


The squalling baby who turns 





Hadaway’s boots require black ball and 
brush, they looked awfully dirty the other 
night. 

Mrs. George Jones recites and acts too much 
—we see nothing but art in all she does. Stick 
to nature. 

Mr. Hathwell, “long time ago,” a member 
of the old Drury corps is still attached to the 
company. 


MIRROR! / 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT STREET THEATRE.—On 
Monday eveuing, the o!d and sterling comedy 
of the “Rivas,” was enacted in a superior 
manner and though those familiar faces which 
were wont to greet us in days of lang syne, ap- 
peared, not in the “ mimic scene,” still did the 
able representation call up a pleasing train of 
associations connected with the heroes of the 
** sock and buskin,”’ who have trod these boards, 
but, long since, passed to that bourne from 
whence no traveller returner. The audience, 
we regret to state, were few in number, but this 
will readily be accounted for, by the appearance 
of Edwin Forrest at the National! Heaven 
save the mark! when foreigners assume the 
of a theatrical establishment, to 
dub it native!! Our inclination directs us 
more frequently to “Old Drury,” which smells 
less of saw-dust, and our native tragodian 


, 


direct jon 


aside, there is infinitely better performances in 
every respect, and nothing of the catch-penny. 
humbug ! 

The enaction of the “ Rivals,” was the first 
of a series of old and sterling comedies, which 
the manager is now presenting to the public, 
and in array of histrionic talent, unequalled by 
any other establishment in the country. 

Mr. Faulkner, as Sir Anthony Absolute, was 
excellent indeed, and elicited from the audience 
repeated demonstrations of their high appre- 
ciation of his merit in the part. The scene 
with his son (Capt. Absolute) wherein he ex- 
ercises his parental advice and jurisdiction, 
was admirably delineated and made a highly 
favourable impression. In testy old gentlemen, 
it would be difficult to find his equal, and his 
Sir Anthony Absolute will be long remembered 


by those who witnessed it, as one of the most 
natural and artist like depiction of the charac- 


ter which has ever been presented to their 
notice. 

Mr. Placide, as Bob Acres, ‘was rather too 
quaint in our estimation, and thougn he in. 
fused some humour in the part, we think that 
the character is susceptible of considerable 
more point and drollery, 

Mr. Carles as Capt. Absolute, lacked that air, 
dislingueé, and abandon, which we have been 
accustomed to look upon, in the presentation 
of this character. ‘There is a considerable 
awkardness and absence of study discernable 
in his movements and delivery which create 
unfavourable impressions upon the audience, 
before whom he now appears, these faults can 
easily be corrected. .There is every thing in 
his favour—nature has been propitious, and 
with a proper degree of attention, he will be 
an ornament to the profession. 

Mr. Abbott, as Falkland, acquitted himself 
to our entire satisfaction. It would be well for 
some of our youthful histrions, to regard with 
close attention, the classic grace and elocution 
of this gentleman, whose readings fall upon the 
ear with melodious influence. 

Mr. Richings, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger, was 
excecdingly clever—but with this character 
one’s recollection reverts to poor Power, and 
upon his like we never shall look again ! 

In Lydia Languish, Miss C. Cushman, did 
not please us; we have seen the character in 
other hands, the delineation of which towered 
far above the performance of Monday evening. 
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There is an affectation and coarseness of voice, 
united with a lack of grace, in this young lady, 
that has seldom failed in producing a disagree- 
able feeling with us, although at the same time 
it must be averred, she possesses talent of no 
ordinary description, which is infused into some 
of her performances with impressive effect. 
The Mrs. Malaprop, ot Mrs. Tiayer, almost 
“ snatched a grace beyond the reach of art,” 
The impersonation of this character by Mrs. 
T., was the best thing of the kind we have 
witnessed for some time, and adds another leaf 
to the well earned laurels of this truly excel- 
lent performer. The managers have done well 
to secure the valuable aid of this talented lady, 
in the production of the comedies in progress. 
She, being like themselves, one of the old 
school. It gives us pleasure to witness her his- 
trionic efforts, as they evince a proper concep- 
tion of the parts and are admirably sustained. 
We look upon her Mrs. Malaprop, as the best 


of the day. 
Julia, by Miss Hildreth, was tame enough 


“in all conscience,’—she can do better, and 
should use more energy—monotony being her 


chief fault. 
The School for Scandal, Road to Ruin, and 


other sterling pieces have been admirably 
played here through the week, and we regret 
the want of space to speak of them as we 
ought. 

THE WALNUT STREET.—Rookw ood 
once so popular at this establishment, was pro- 
duced on Monday eveaing with all its splendid 
mountain seenery, which, with the exquisite 
horsemanship of Mr. Laforrest, was again highly 
successful. There are one or two scenes in 
Rookwood, which for cffect are unsurpassing. 
Whether it is owing to our remarks in the last 
week’s Mirror (in relation to this establishment, 
and the necessity of hanging outits banners) or 
not, there certainly has been a re-action here, 
Master Reed’s benefit on Tuesday evening, was 
a perfect jam—the pit overflowed and inundated 
the stage. It was“ Fortune’s Frolic,” and indi- 
cates that the beneficiary is “Born to good luck.” 
Mr, Myers late of the Arch street, we perceive 
is engaged here, Rookwood has been the 
attraction nearly all the week. 

THE NATIONAL, 

“ Morality of the Stage.” 
Ne Se 

ARCH STREEI.—On Monday evening Mrs. 
A. Sefton took a benefit, and we were pleased to 
see a goodly number of smiling faces congregated 
together, Mr. Mills was most horribly imperfect 
in the “Spirit of the Rhine,” and there were 
others throughout the evening equally at fault— 
from Mr. Mills however we expected better things. 
He may say that he studied the part at short 
notice—it is a short part, and the andience are 
not to know how many minutes, nor bow many 
hours the actor had it in his possession; they 
pay their money to hear as well as see. We 
know that actors are frequently called upon 
to study a lengthy part within a very limited 
time—but two thirds of the people have no idea 
of the green room policy, and look to the actor 
not the manager, if he is not aufuit in his part. 

The song of “ My beautiful Rhine,” was 
remarkably well sung by Mis. Sefton—and very 
justly encored, it is peculiarly suited to her voice, 
and she gaveit with much skill and effect. 

Philadelphia Assurance still maintains its 
character, and place upon the stage. Our 





friends in New York must see this piece, it should 
be played in every city where the original has 
been produced, Several novelties are annonuced 
as being in rehearsal. 

THE CIRCUS.--There must be a load stone 
in this temple of amusement, for it draws every 
body towards it. The juvenile pieces produced 
here are remarkably well got up. 

ITEMS. 

Levi North, the celebrated equestrian, lost 
all his wardrobe by the destruction of the Sa- 
vannah. 

The Charleston Patriot says :—Mrs, and Miss 
Barnes of the theatre, are great sufferers by the 
loss of the steamboat Savannah, having sent on 
in her their whole wardrobe, a quantity of furni- 
ture, &c., amounting in value we understand, to 
four thousand dollars, on which there was no 
insurance. 

Mr. Butler’s acting at Boston, is highly spoken 
of by the critical portion of the audience, we 
should like very much to see him here. 

The New Yorkers say—‘ The delegation of 
theatricals at present in Philadelphia, are needed 
athome.’’—\We can spare them for they neither 
rise or draw, the folks here are quite placid about 


them. 
At Richmond, “ London Assurance,’’ and 


‘* Money” are allthe go. It is well some kind 
of money goes—the assurance of banks has given 
us a miserable substitute for it. 

Miss M'Bride is with Forbes at Augusta. 

At New Orleans they have no stars, they 
depend altogether on the horses! The Ravel 
Family are there. We have no news from 
Vicksburg. ' 

Miss Mitford’s Historical play of Oliver Crom- 
well was a dead failure atthe Dark, 

Mr. Forrest, Mr. J. R. Scott, Mr. Conner, and 
Miss Clifton we believe have been playing at the 
National this week. 

Death of a Manager.—A letter from Naples 
announces the rather sudden death of the 
well known theatrical director, Barbaja. He 
was in his 61st year, and has left a fortune of 
60,000 to a son and daughter. 

CINCINNATI.—Scott has closed the Na. 
tional, and gone with his company down the 
river. 

Sig. Fosso is giving concerts to full and fash- 
ionable audiences, 

No news of Dinneford’s opperations :—he 
has just arrived at Cincinnati. 

Dinneford has joined Silsbee, and ‘will play at 
Columbia and Cincinnati. 


MR. CONNER’S BENEFIT. 

This gentleman takes a benefit at the 
National theatre on Thursday evening Dec. 
23d.—when will be presented the popular com- 
edy of“ Money,” in which the following bril- 
liant array of talent will appear :— 

J. R. Scott; J. Wallack, Jr; W. Jones; W. 
E. Burton ; and E. S. Conner. Also Miss 
Clifton ; and Mrs. George Jones, aided by the 
whole strength of the company. 

The claims of Mr. Conner upon the public 
are of no common order—his popularity as an 
actor is as great as any other who treads the 
boards ; although we have in the exercise of 
our editorial dutics, named his faults, and 
pointed out his errors—still his talents are of 
that order, and his standing as a man in soci- 
ety of that character, it would be wrong in us 
not to award him that meed of praise the 
deserving are always entitled to. He comes 











before us now for a benefit—he is on the eve 
of going from among us. Let his fiiends, and 
the friends of American talent assemble on 
this occasion, and “ give assurance doubly 
shure” of their right good will. Circumstances 
having deterred us from noticing the inimata- 
ble performances of the several talented Amer- 
icans at the English National this week— 
otherwise Mr. Conner would have received 
from us a highly complimentary notice; fer 
we were told he played admirably, as did the 
rest; but we never praise on hearsay evid ence, 
though it be true. 
NEW YORK. 

PARK THEA TRE.—First impressions are 
not easily effaced, they hang upon our memory, 
and we are still pleased with the pleasures we 
have before enjoyed. It is an arduous under- 
taking that of displacing in our affections those 
objects which have fascinated us with their 
charins, and which, although removed from be- 
fore our eyes still float before our pleased im- 
agination. in the vividness of their beauty. 
Mademoiselle Fanny Ellsler, may probably be 
the best representative of the Dancing Baya. 
dere, that has ever appeared upon the stage; but 
our judgment charmed away by the recollec- 
tion of that beautiful little piece of wax work, 
Auguste, will not have it so. Fanny Elssler, 
may, (in the profound judgment of the scien- 
tific, the connoiseur, the cognoscenti, the dile- 
tanti, or any other tanti critical in the art,) ap- 
proximate to perfection, distancing all her 
rivals in her exhibition of the graces—but we, 
for our own parts, not being sufficiently refined 
to properly estimate the great skill of the 
artiste, in the coldness of our nature, find the 
form and features of a Celeste and an Auguste, 
impressed upon our memory, with a prejudice 
so strong not to be effaced by an Elssler. This 
may be all in very bad taste, but while we 
freely accord to Elesler’s excellence we cannot 
admit it to be unparalelled. We think her Zoloe 
the dancing bayadere, quite in keeping with 
her genius, but not eclipsing the performances 
we have already alluded to. 

Mademoiselle Elssler repeated her Zoloe to 
a good, but not an overflowing house. She was 
as usual flattering received, and rapturously 
applauded, 

On Monday, she appeared in La Sylphide, 
unquestionably one of her very best persona- 
tions and most graceful performances. One 
too, in which Auguste charmed, and Taglioni 
sustained with considerahle grace and effect. 
But Elssler-—Elssler is the presiding genius of 
the day—her admirers pronounce her the in- 
comparable, and all that is left to us is to silent- 
ly acquisce. 

Oliver Cromwell, or rather Charles I., and 
why its name should be changed, we know not, 
has dragged out a lazy existence of three 
nights, the off nights of Fanny Elssler setling 
the audience to a tranquil sleep, which is only 
disturbed by the occasional interruption of the 
orchestra. Poor Charles the martyr, sustained 
by Fredericks, walks through his sufferings 
without exciting the least commisceration, and 
ascends to the scaffold without one pocket hand- 
keschief being pressed to the eyes of the spec- 
tators, who sit unmoved while he approaches 
the block perfectly indifferent to his gate, and 
we really believe, so reduced were the audience 
to a state of apathy, they would scarcely have 
discovered the substitution of Oliver for Charles, 
to the axe of the headsman—these closet tra- 
gedies are not adapted to the taste of the stir- 
ring times in which welive. Miss Mitford has 
lost no raputation asa poet by her tragedy of 
Charles, but by its production upon the stage, 
she has acquired no fame as a dramatist. We 
predict that Oliver Cromwell, or Charles I., or 
by what ever name the manager may think 
proper to revive it, will very speedily resign 
itself to rank with the tragedies that have been 
and are are not, save in the surviving catalogue 
of its publishers. 


























































We hear of no novelty forthcoming at this 
theatre, and wait for the supplies which Lon- 
don may prodace. 

On the termination of the Elssler engage- 
ment, we are expecting the return of Placide, 
and some of the scattered force of comedy. 

BOW ERY.—‘The Napoleon spectacle con- 
tinues its attractive influence at this theatre, 
deservedly receiving more substantial proofs of 
public favor, than that which is bespoke for it 
by the hired scribblers of a penny press, who, 
destitute of judginent, see nothing more in the 
performance than the more gorgeous pageant, 
—the suvcessional display of a rich change of 
scenery, twelve horses richly caparisoned, draw- 
ing the triumphal car, or rather hearse of 
Napoleon, &c, &c.—these things are estimated 
according totheir single bearing, and having 
no reference to the mind which conceived the 
whole, and directed its execution. Now we, 
in our view of the spectacle, and discovering 
it in all its parts perfect, pronounce it one of 
the most unique exhibitions of the pictorial art, 
that ever has been presented to the public. It 
furnishes us with a history of the latter days 
of that most extraordinary man, who so emi- 
nently distinguished the close of the last, and 
the commencement of the present century; 
whose deeds remain fresh before us, and whose 
memory is embalmed with the tears of enthu- 
siasm of that soldiery who had fought under 
his banners, and who had been ch rished by his 
military genius. The exhumation of Napo- 
leon is an event which will be handled down to 
posterity for all times. It was that act of 
derfication by which he has become classed 
with the heroes of mythology, and tradition, 
with the auxiliary aid of imagination and in- 
vention may in ail probability in future ages, 
invest him with the attributes of a Jubiter 
Ammon. The pictorial illustration of this 
last act of homage to the man, is beautifully 
and characteristically represented at the Bow- 
ery, and the effect of the whole is not only 
good, but sublimed by ite fidolity. 

We could wish for the suppression of some 
of those passages in the piece, giving an im- 
proper estimate of the character of Napoleon. 
He was not the friend, but the foe of freedom 
—His career was brilliant, but blood-stained 
with ambition—let us look to his acts—and in- 
quire of the power which he wielded, whether 
it was ever exerted for the cause of suffering 
humanity, or used to sever the chains of op- 
pression. He made the French nation great 
in military renown—but what people did he 
ever render free? We should be better pleased 
then with the performance if these passages 
were suppressed which leave a false impres- 
sion upon the minds of our youth, and excites 
a false estimate of the man. 

CHATHAM.—We have nothing new at this 
theatre. Old favourites in a constant state of 
revival, supply the business of the stage, and a 
nightly crowding to the pit and boxes. Thorne 
has announced the domestic drama of Grace 
Iluntley in rehearsal, which we understand is 
to be produced on Monday next. Great prepa- 
rations however, are making for the Christmas 
spectacles, which are to be on a grand scale. 

OLY MPIC.—Mitchell’s motto continues to 
be “let well alone.” Riquet with the Tuft, 
Aldgate Pump, Saratoga Springs, &e., brings 
crowds to this establishment nightly—and with 
Rolla the manager exclaims, “We need no 
change.” 

BOWERY AMPHI-THEATRE. — There 
is no depreciation of the currency at this estab- 
lishment. Specie payments are abundant and 
regular, and all parties are well pleased. Mr, 
Conover, the Whalebone Man, is an attractive 
feature at this establishment. 

We were misinformed about Rraham’s leav- 
ing us. We are told that in all human proba- 
bility, he will end his days in America. 

The operatic or Seguin campaign will not 
commence until the budding of the flowers of 


spring, 


From our Correspondent. 


BALTIMORE, Dee. 15. 

By your Jast number we perceive that our 
leiter did not come to hand,n'importe, Your 
readers have lost our lucrubations on Mrs, Fanny 
Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone, for which they 
will not easily forgive you or us. 

London Assurance has at last been produced, 
and Wemyss has proved he only wants support 
to render the Baltimore theatre inf rior to pone 
in the union,a splendid house testified their 
approbation of the manner in which the comedy 
destined to retrieve the falling postures of thy 
drama, has been placed before us; as you have 
given the cast of all the other cities we subjoin 
ours :—Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mathews ; Dazzle, 
Wemyss; Mediile, Weaver; Spanker, Philips ; 
Cool, Eddy; Charles Courtly, Ettinge; Max 
Harkaway, D’Angelis; Solomon Isaacs, New- 
ton ; Lady Gay Spanker, Mrs. Philips; Grace 
Harkaway, Miss Mathews ; Pert, Miss H. Ma- 
thews, We have maintained that in comedy 
the present company was equal to any effort, and 
the resulton Monday night proves we have not 
been mistaken, Wemyss as Dazzle, was “ the 
thing” faultless as any performance could be, and 
we question whether the part has ever been better 
acted, and we can only compare it to his represen- 
tation of Corinthian Tom some twenty vears ago, 
when we first remember him; there was all the 
ease and impudence ofa beaux on the paré, who 
lives by his wits, and is by fits and starts related 
to every body in this mundane world, he may 
plume himself upon this performance, Mathews 
as Sir Harcourt, gave us a good picture of the 
fashionable roue, who at sixty three has not laid 
aside his juvenile indiscretions; his manner of 
exclaiming ‘ good gracious” was almost as good 
as his ‘‘ Sainted Maria,” in Money, to the excel- 
lence of which every one bears testimony, those 
who were not pleased with him must be fastidi- 
ous critics indeed. Meddle by Weaver was hit 
off to the life, we did not think he had it in him, 
his officious Paul Pry meddling kept the audience 
in a broad grin. The bashful Spanker had not 
so able a representative in Philips, he had not 
formed a correct opinion of the character, Span- 
ker is a gentleman, possessing as his wife informs 
us, ten thousand pounds a year, his drunken 
scene was vulgar in the extreme, particularly in 
the presence of ladies. Max Harkaway by 
D’ Angelis was better, he seemed to be inspired 
with more spirit than usual, and gave the fox 
hunting squire with good effect. Charles Courtly 
by Mr. Bitinge was by no means the worst 
played part in the piece. Eddy’s Cool wes a 
tolerable picture of a gentleman s lacquey who 
holds with the hare, but runs with the hounds, 
the character is of too little importance, to attract 
more than a passing notice. Of Mrs. Philips in 
Lady Gay Spanker, it is impossible to speak 
in terms of too much praise, her animated 
description of the steeple chase, and her still 
more animated fox hunt, received as they 
deserved the loud approbation of the audience. 
Her dress, manner, action, were all in keeping; 
long may she remain among us to enliven the 
walls of the Front street by her jocound laugh, 
and on fitting occasions her wo-begone coun- 
tenance. (Manager give her another benefit, 
befure the impression she has made in Lacy 
Gay has time to wear out, we would bet our 
head although there is not much in it, -he 
would have a good one.) We must not forget 
Miss Mathews in Grace Harkaway, who was 
correct and tasteful throughout, she gave point 
to the dialogue which told delightfully. 

The scenery, and furniture, may have been 
equalled, but were never surpassed on the 
stage. The lawn before Max Harkaway's 
house, was truly beautiful, the artists have 
done themselves and employer justice; all this 
must have made a frightful inroad on the 
treasury of the theatre, and it remains io be 
seen whether Wemyss will receive a substan- 
tial reward for his exertions; the play is 
announced for repetition every night this week. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Buckstone have left us, 
and are now in Riehmond. 
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From our Correspondent 
BOSTON, (December, 14th, 1841. 

The Tremout closed on Friday for one week, 
in order to produce London Assurance in a man. 
ner unequaled, Placide is to play Sir Harcourt, 
and Miss Cushman, Lady Gay Spavker. The 
Theatre will be opened at half price 50, 25, 12), 
cts; if the house was large enough these Prices 
would well repay the manager, bat the theatre 
is entirely too small, The late manager Jones 
learnt this fact to his sorrow, 

NATiIONAL.—London Assurance continues 
the only piece at this house, it is to be laid by 
after this week in order to make room for a new 
piece on which the artists have been at work for 
sometime, Pelbvy understands managing a Thea. 
tre, his seasons are generally of ten months dura- 
tion, and although heretofore he has experienced 
some very bad seasons, he manages to keep the 
Theatre open; there is a favorite at this house in 
the person of W. G. Jones, a Philadelphian, 

Mrs. Procter's remains were followed to the 
grave at Copp’s Hill by the whole profession, the 
funeral services were performed at Grace church, 
in a suitable manner; her death has cast a gloom 
over the patronsof the Theatre, we earnestly hope 
a good benefit may be given to her children, we 
feel confident both the Tremont and the National 
companies would cheerfully volunteer there ser. 
vices for so laudable a purpose, We look for the 
Chesnut Street Theatre to set the example to 
the Theatres of Boston, 

Yankee Hill is telling Yankee stories at the 
museum to very slim audiences, 

P. S.—Since writing the above a benefit for 
the children of the lamented Mrs. Proctor, has 
been determined on, 





From our Correspondent 


CHARLESTON. 


The New Theatre here, under the manage- 
ment of Mr, Latham, opened for the season, 
on Monday the 15th Nov. toa well filled house. 
The company is an excellent one, consisting 
of Messrs Latham, Tuthi!,C, Howard, Larkin, 
Leman, Phillips, Isherwood, Herwig, Denni- 
son, Browne, Massett, Burns, Keyser, Coad, 
Plumly, Van Prasg, &c. &e. Miss Charlotte 
Barnes, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Manvers, Mrs. Her- 
wig, Mrs. Isherwood, Mrs. Browne, Miss Mel- 
son, Mivs Manvers. Miss Coad, &c. &c. The 
stage management is under the disection of H. 
Tuthill, who is proverbial for good wit and 
good feeling to all around him. He has been 
very successful in the Irishmen, and the 
“ Dougal creatures.””’ Latham, independently 
of his high standing as a comedian, is eminent- 
ly qualitied for the musical director of any 
theatre, from his sc urate and well grounded 
knowledge of the. science, to say nothing 
of his excellent and correct buffo singing. 
The band which is numerous and well selected 
is under the direction of Mr. Marks, who has 
proved himself an able and efficient leader, no 
only of the various overtures which have been 
rapturously received, but in the more trying 
test of operas, and concerts, several of which 
have been given by the stock company fiom 
their having been found the most attractive 
species of entertainment. 

Cinderella is shortly to be revived, in which 
the leading parts will be sustained by Miss 
Manvers, Miss Melton, Miss Coad, &c., dec. 
Messrs. Latham, Larkin, Dennison, and 8. C. 
Massett. The last a young debutant, who pos. 
sesses an extremely beautiful voice resembling 
in quality and compass that of Henry Phillips, 
the celebratod English bass singer. Mr. Mt 
sings with taste and feeling, and with indus. 
try end attention, may look forward to a pros- 
perous career. He must remember, however, 
that there are no short cute to scicnce, and he 
is at present rather deficient in musical know- 
ledge. In my next, I shall speak of the indi- 
viduals composing the company and the per- 
formances more at large. There is much talent 
in it. Mr. and Mrs. Manvers are en route for 
this city, and will soon be amongst us. “I 
can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 


sucks egge. Thine, 
MEPHISTOPHILES. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 
BY THE ACADIA. 

TueEatricaLs.—A new drama has been pro- 
duced at the Adelphi, founded on “Ten Thou- 
sand a year.” Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, are 
represented by Wilkinson, Lyon, and Wieland. 
Wright plays Titmouse, and Mrs. Gratton 
plays Mrs. Aubrey; Mrs. Yates and Paul Bed- 
ord have leading parts. It was wel! received. 
A new piece called “Court and City,” has 
been produced at Covent Garden; it is an 
adaption of two comedies, Stecle’s “ Tender 
Husband,” and Sheridan’s “ Discovery.” It 
suceceded admirably, and was played three 
nights a week. ‘The following was the cast of 
the “ Discovery” in 1763. Lord Medway, Mr. 
Sheridan, (father of R. B. Sheridan ;) Sir An- 
thony Branville, Mr. Garrick; Sir Harry Fiut- 
ter, Mr. O'Brien ; Colonel Medway, (omitted,) 
Mr. Holland ; Lady Medway, Mrs. Pritchard ; 
Lady flutter, Miss Pope; Mrs. Knightly, Mrs. 
Yates; Miss Richely, (omitted) Mrs. Palmer ; 
Louisa, Miss Bride. 

The following was the cast of the Court 

rt of the play at Covent Garden on the 17th 
November, to wit: Lord and Lady Medway, 
now called Dangerfield, Diddear and Mrs. 
West: Louisa, (Miss Cooper; the Flutters, 
now called Sir Harry and Lady Whiffle, C. 
Matthews ond Madame Vestris; Sir Paladin, 
Farren; Mrs. Nightly, now called Mrs, Char- 
mington, Mrs, Nisbett. 

The cast of the “ City” part of the comedy, 
is as follows:—Sir Heetor and Humphrey, 
Bartley and Harley; Captain Clerimont, now 
called Captain Dangerfield, W. Lacy; “Aunt” 
and “ Niece,” now called Miss and Miss Bar- 
bara Bearbinder, Mrs. Tayleure and Mrs. W. 
Lacy; ‘Tipkin, the citizen, now called Bear- 
binder, T’. Matthews, and the Lawyer Pounce, 
now called Winnington, Cooper 

A serious accident happened to Leman Red 
at the Olympic; he is the author of the play 
called “16 String Jack,” and acts the princi- 
pal part in it. In jumping froma window 15 
feet to the stage, he broke through the stage 
and came near being killed, 

Miss Kelly, who for years was almost a’one 
in her peculiar walk in the drama, has lately 
quitted Eagland to fulfil some engagements in 
the United States. 

The following is the cast of “ Norma,” at 
Covent Garden:—Pollio, Mr. W. Harrison ; 
Flavius, Mr. C, White; Oroveso, Mr. Lefller, 
—Norina, Miss A. Kemble, (her first appear. 
ance on the English Stage ;) Adalgisa, Miss 
Rainforth ; Clotilds, Miss Grant. 

The Haymarket,— Macready, G. Bennett, and 
the two Wallacks, Miss Faucit, Miss Clifford, 
Webster, F. Vining, Wrench, Mrs. Sterling, 
and Mrs. F, Matthews, are all playing at the 
Haymarket. 

Singular Fatality among three Stage Stars. 
—It is a curious circumstance that Phillips, 
the celebrated vocalist; Power, the famous 
Irish comedian, and Weekes, little inferior to 
Power for genuine humour, all met with violent 
and unprovided deaths, Phillips and Weekes 
were killed when travelling by coach, (the for- 
mer recently) and the fate of poor Power is 
fresh in the aiemory of all.—Cork Examiner. 

The Polish Ball took place last night in the 
Guildhall, and came off with immense éclat. 
The singing of Miss Adelaide Kemble afforded 
the utmost satisfaction. 

A dramatic version of Mr. Warren’s very 
successful novel in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
“ Ten Thousand a Year,” is announced at the 
Adelphi. It is a sure lath.and-plaster-work, 
bricked up in such unintelligent haste, that it 
can only “ make the judicious grieve.” There 
is nothing of interest at the theatres, and will 
be nothing until the opening of Drury Lane, 
in six weeks time, by Macready who assurcd 
me a few days since, that within the list six 
months ah admirable tragedies have been 
placed in his hands as convince his mind of 
the probalility of an approaching revival of the 
egnius of the Elizabethiantime. One of these 
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to be produced at an early period, is by an 
Irishman named Griffin, lately deceased in a 
monastery, to which, though very young, he 
had retreated from exaggerated religious fvel- 
ing, and well known to the reading public from 
his beautiful novel, “ ‘The Collegians.” 

Mr. Charles Kemble, we have the pleasure to 
state, is perfectly restored to health, and has 
been present atall tne performances of his daugh- 
ter, Miss Adelaide Kemble, at the Covent gar- 
den theatre. Mrs. Butler, former y Miss Fanny 
Kemble, has also witnessed the debut of her 
sister, upon every vigkt of whose pesformance 
the theatre is filled to an overflow. 

The new tragedy of “ Nina Sforza” of the 
Haymarket, increases nightly in attraction, The 
manager has re-engaged Madame Celeste, who 
has been performing with extraordiaary success 
the last week at Birmingham. 

A new farce entitled * The Wrong Man,” 
has been produced at Covent Garden, It is full 
of bustle and laughter provoking incidents, aod 
was completely successtul. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble’s next character, will 
be Amina, io “ La Sonnambula.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have been performing in 
Dublio with great success in the operas of La 
Sonnambula and Norma. They are engaged for 
a limited period; and immediately on their 
departure Mr. Charles Kean will make his ap- 
pearance, with Mrs, Warner. Miss Julia Cruise 
was enzaged to perform with him; but owing to 
unavoidable circumstances, this gifted lady has 
pestponed her engagement until early in the 
ensuing year. 

Sheridan Knowles’ comedy of ‘‘ Old Maids,” 
was performed at Dublin, for the benetit of Ellen 
Tree who took the part of Madame Vestris, An- 
derson playing that «f Charles Mathews, 

The Adelphi affairs have gone on swimmingly. 
The Plunge, as our friend Fred. Yates styles it, 
proves the depth of his managerial river. Dob- 
son and Co, has been before us in another shape, 
or rather under another title. It isa farce that 
provokes half an hour’s laughter, and that is 
sufficient. 

The Olympic people are in ecstacy. Their suc- 
cess has been great in the extreme, so much so, 
that the Wild lessee has just recovered his mem- 
ory, and has determined upon doing the farce o f 
ihe five Pound Note. We shall be happy to 
change it for him. The treasurer is in a state of 
deep anxiety, and Miss Lebatt says she will not 
show her ‘ pretty face for nothing, On dit that 
Mrs, Waylett will appear next week in two new 
pieces. 

lhe Concerts are “ going on,”’ and Musard is 
going off.’ Thus much we learn from the 
bills of the English Opera. 

The Queen’s, the Surrey,and the Victoria 
have been filled every evening, and the stars” 
in the provinces have been “ shooting” about in 
all directions. We leave the gay to go to the 
grave—we allude to the death of Mr. Nightin- 
gale, who gave imitations at the Adelphi last 
season, He has, poor fellow, gone “ to the tomb 
of his fathers,” and left an aged parent to deplore 
his loss. He was a man that coull “ take off” 
his fcllow-men in more ways than one. Peace 
to his manes! 

Among the celebrated artists of the Francaise 
and other theatres of Paris, engaged by Mitchell, 
for the St. James’s, we may mention the fascina- 
ting Déjazet, as well Bouffé and Mille. Plessy. 
The former may be expected first, and will 
appear simultaneously with Mdlles, Evenel, 
Volnys, Carligny, &c. Mr Mitchell has returned 
but Mr. Seguin remains io Paris, completing 
minor engagements for the opening of the theatre 
in January, 

M. Mendelsshon Bartholdy, the celebrated 
composer, has been appointed Master of the 
Chapel of the King of Prussia. 





Green, 2 comic actor who liv.d in the reign 
of Queen. Elizabeth, and was said to be the first 
English poet who wrote for bread, led a life of 
profligacy and licentiousness, and died in 1582, 
of a surfeit from eating pickled herrings, and 
drinking Rhenish wine to an excess, 


DOUGLAS. 

We believe it is not generally known that 
Home founded his tragedy of Douglas on an 
interesting ballad, current to this day in many 
parts of Scotland, called “ Gill Morice,” proba- 
bly a corruption of Childe Maurice. The 
word “Childe” is frequently used by our old 
writers as a title; it is repeatedly given to 
Prince Arthur in the “ Faerie Queene ;” we 
have also Childe Waters, Childe Harold, &c. 
It may be observed, that Childe or Chield, is 
still used in North Britain, to denominate a 
man with some contemptuous character affixed 
to him, as likewise a term to denote men in 
general. We lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing stanzas, selected from the printed copy 
of this ballad in the collection of “ Metrical 
Romances,” being a description of the beau- 
tiful hero of the tale of “ Gill Morice :” 


“ Gill Morice sat in gude grene wode, 
He whistled and he sang ; 
O what mean a’ the folk coming, 
My mother tarries lang. 
His hair was like the threeds of gold, 
Drawne frae Minerva’s loome: 
His lipps like roses drapping dew, 
His breath was a perfume, 
His brow was like the mountain snae 
Gilt by the morning beam : 
His cheeks like living roses glow : 
His een like azure stream. 
The boy was clad in robes of grene, 
Swete as the infant spring : 
And like the mavis on the bush, 
He gart the vallies ring. 
The baron came to the grene wode, 
Wi’ micke dule and care, 
And there he spied Gill Morice, 
Kameing his zellow hair ; > 
That sweetly waved around his face, 
That face beyond compare: 
He sang sae sweet it might dispol 
A’ rage but fell despair. 
Nae, wonder, nae wonder, Gill Morice, 
My lady loed the weel, 
The fairest part of my bodie 
Is blacker than thy heel. 
Zet neir the less now, Gill Morice, 
For a’ thy great beautie, 
Ze’s rew the day ze cir was born, 
That head shall gae wi’ me.” 
CF 
M. RADER, Importer and Dealer in Segars of 
every branch, Vo. 45 Chatham Street, New York. 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, of a superior quality, 
and extensive variety, colored and plain—cheap for 
ash .—NV. Currier, 2, Spruce Street, New York. 


BIJOU MINSTREL, A Song Book, beautiful in 
appearance, and containing over 500 of the choicest 
Songs in the language, a neat present for the holi- 
days.— Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street. 

BOARDING HCUSt.—Accommodations of the first 
order, at Mrs. Johnsons, 380 Pearl Street. 
~ENGKAVING ON WOOD, for Theatres, Amphi 
cheatres, &c., by Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street 

No, 12 JAMES STKEtT—If you wish to be treated 
well, and pass an hour pleasantly, go to Grundy's 
House, as above. 

PLAYS, OPERAS, AND FAKCES.—The most ex- 
tensive assortment in America.— Turner & Fisher, 
52 Chatham Street. 

DRAMATIC REPOSITORY.—James Fisher, Vo 
71 Court Street Boston. 
THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. _ 

Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be bad:— 
Pittsburg—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth St. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 28 West Fourth St. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State St. 
Baltimore—H. A. Turner, 10 North St. 

St. Louis—R. Jones Woodward, Literary Depot. 
Philadelphia—Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth St. 
“ J. R. Colon, 2034 Chesnut St. 

New York—Turner & Fisher, 52Chatham St. 
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